“I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 

Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.’ 
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Mr. President, and Ladies and Gentlemen :—I do 
not know that I can add anything to what has already 
been said so well, upon the main objects and purposes 
of this organization: but I should do injustice to my 
own feelings did I hesitate to express my sympathy 
and my hearty co-operation in the great work which 
this Society has undertaken in this community. 

I have been for many years in a position to know 
that this work was undertaken none too soon. But 

lore proceeding to remark upon the subject specially 
Signed to me here, I wish to call your attention to 
Mother subject in which I have long been interested, 
Sad to read to you a little proclamation which I once 
Prepared upon it. I allude to the destruction of our 
Maller birds, and I wish to read this manifesto for 
f¥o reasons ; one, to show that my own sympathies 
pave been enlisted in this work for many years, dur- 
§og which I have said and written many things upon 
m; and another is to call attention to it now, as a sort 
Of preparation for the annual Fast which is announced 
next week. 


“ Don’? KILL THE Brrps.” 
‘This little circular was issued in 1855, not as a sub- 
peitute for, but as a supplement to the more preten- 
Beous Fast Day proclamation of that year; and it is 


uite as proper now, I am sorry to say, as it was then. 
t is addressed to every farmer in Massachusetts: 


Stare House, Boston, March 26, 1855. 

Dear S1r,—There is a custom, very prevalent in many 
sections of the State, of regarding the annual Fast as a holi- 
day, and using it for gunning and shooting. Many thou- 
sands of our most useful and beautiful birds, to none more 
useful than to the farmer, since they destroy innumerable 
insects injurious to vegetation, are then sacrificed to the 
wantonness and cruelty of those who know not what they do. 
Many painful instances of this came to my knowledge a year 
ago, when robins, bluebirds, sparrows, and other varieties of 
birds, which occasionally visit us in early spring, were shot 
down without distinction or mercy. 

I need not say that, apart from the pleasure and delight 
which these innocent creatures afford, the injury done to the 
farmer, and to the community at large, by their destruction, 
is almost incalculable. I take this occasion, therefore, to 
entreat every farmer, and every man who has any regard for 
the public good, to use his influence to put a stop to this prac- 
tice, not only on his own premises, where he has an undis- 
puted right, but throughout his neighborhood and town. 
Stringent laws already exist against the destruction of birds. 
Let every man see to it that these laws are rigidly enforced, 
and rest assured that he will be richly rewarded, not only by 
the consciousness of an act of mercy in preventing their 
annual and rapid diminution, but also by the fulness of jo 
and song with which these sweet messengers of heaven will 
surround his dwelling, and testify to every passer-by that 
there is practical Christianity enough in its owner to protect 
and save them. 

I will thank any man, in any section of the State, to inform 
me of the extent of the violation of the laws of mercy, and 
of the Commonwealth, in order that, if necessary, more 
effectual measures may be taken to protect the birds, and 
thus invite and encourage them to live among us. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
CHARLES L. FLINT, 
Secretary of the Board of Agriculture. 


Now, my friends,-I cannot say how much good this 
circular did, but it was printed in every daily and 
every weekly paper throughout the State, and was 
universally read just preceding the Fast Day of that 
year. Ihave no doubt it did something to set people 
to thinking and talking and observing, and from the 
very numerous letters I received in reply, I was satis- 
fied that it had strengthened the heart and hand of 
many whose active sympathies were enlisted in behalf 
of the birds. The laws in relation to the preservation 
of birds were very soon modified and made more 
stringent, and some neighborhoods took up actively 
the work of preventing the slaughter ofsthe birds. 
But this practice of gunning and shooting on Fast 
Day is not wholly removed, I am sorry to say, and [ 
would suggest that if His Excellency will persist in 
issuing this annual Fast Day proclamation for the 
ages of giving a breathing spell to the legislature, 

e subjoin a postscript to this effect: “ This procla- 


mation is to be taken in no Pickwickian sense; it 
means work; and gunning and shooting are no part 
of the ordinances the observance of which is hereby 
enjoined.” 

Why, my friends, what are these birds? Is it idle 
to talk about them? Let me tell you that without 
them our farming, our gardening, and our fruit grow- 
ing would be utter impossibilities. Birds have been 
very properly called soldiers, a sort of advanced 
guard to keep in subjection the lower orders of ani- 
mated nature. They perform a-work which millions 
of nimble human hands could not do half so com- 
pletely. They are admirably adapted to this work. 
With a piercing sight, with wonderful powers of diges- 
tion, with incredible lightness and speed on the wing 
they seize and destroy the insects which destroy our 
crops. 


Sparrows. 


Did you ever hear it related that Frederick the 
Great, king of Prussia, was very fond of cherries ? 
Well, he was; he hada positive weakness that way. 
One day he found the sparrows had begun to nibble 
away at some of his favorite fruit, and he offered a 
bounty of six farthings a brace for all birds of the 
sparrow tribe. Now, when the king said “ St-boy!” 
it was enough. ‘The crack of the gun was heard all 
over Prussia, until the modest little sparrows were 
annihilated. In less than two years there was scarcely 
a cherry in all Prussia, and all other fruits had suf- 
fered in proportion. The trees were literally over- 
run with caterpillars, and completely stripped of their 
leaves; insects had increased to a most enormous 
extent, for other birds had been frightened away by 
the crusade against the sparrows. ‘The king did not, 
however, admit that he had made a mistake ; it would 
not have been kingly, perhaps, but he knew that the 
sparrows would never return of their own accord to 
the end of time. The sparrow, you know, is one of 
the most sedentary of the feathered tribe ; he does 
not like to travel and will not do it to please anybody, 
if he can help it; but the king countermanded his 
decree, and went to work importing sparrows from 
other countries. 

Now, my friends, I do not make these remarks 
because I suppose that any gentleman here will de- 
mean himself by engaging in this work of destruction; 
by no means. I make them because every man, every 
woman, and every child, has his or her circle of influ- 
ence, and within that circle can exert that influence 
for good. Let me ask you, therefore, to take this 
work of the protection and encouragement of birds 
to heart. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Cueck-REIN. 


There is ancther point on which I should like to 
make a single remark: I allude to the prevailing use 
of the check rem upon our draft and team horses.. 
* * * Tf a man has a hard day’s work to do, if he 
wants to exert his muscles and sinews, he must have 
those muscles free and unconfined; nobody who has 
tried it can deny that, and yet how does it happen 
that a principle that every farmer, every mechanic, 
every laboring man of any character would admit 
in his own case, is so constantly disregarded in the 
case of the hard-working and often ill-used horse ? 
And yet you see it every day. 

I have many times seen a team overloaded with 
coal tugging up yonder Beacon Hill, straining every 
nerve, often plied with the lash and sometimes with 
the toe of a cowhide boot, while the power of the too 
willing horses was crippled by a useless and senseless 
check-rein. Some of you may have read a little work 
called “ Bubbles by an Old Man,” by Sir Francis 
Head, a distinguished soldier who had galloped across 
the pampas of South America and seen those vast 
droves of untamed horses in their native wildness and 
freedom, and so was a good judge of the natural con- 
ditions under which the horse exerts his strength to 
the greatest advantage. In that little work he con- 
trasts the practices of different nations in regard to 
the check-rein, and points out clearly that when a 
horse has real work to do, whether slow work, as in 
our plows and carts, or quick, as in galloping, or in 
the headlong flight across the plain, nature tells him 
not to throw his head up and backward towards his 
tail, but forward and down so as to give the force of 
his weight into what he is called upon to do. He 
shows that nature never intended a large and heavy 
animal like a draft horse to perform his slow work 
only, or chiefly, by the strain of the muscle ; but, on 
the other hand, by the power of weight as the rule, 
assisted by the strength of the muscle, as the excep- 
tion when extra resistance is to be overcome. 

And what is the use of a check-rein on a draft or a 
team horse, anyhow? There may be a necessity for 
it in some young, unbroken, or ill-tempered animals; 
but these are the exceptions. On most of our heavy 
team horses it can rarely be justified. If it be said to 
prevent them from falling, it may be said in reply, 
that it has quite as often prevented an old horse from 
recovering trom a stumble. It is to be hoped that 
horse owners will look at this matter in its true light, 
and when they do they will soon loosen up the check- 
rein. 


TREATMENT OF Farm Stock. 


With regard to the treatment of the farm stock of 
New England, I must express the opinion that there 
has been a-very marked improvement within the last 
twenty or thirty years. Henry Colman remarked, in 
1541, that the treatment farm stock received as a 
general rule, would not be an inapt subject of pre- 
sentment by the grand jury. And he was right. I 
remember the time well when exposure to cold and 
storm was thought to toughen an animal. 

Our climate is severe, and more or less exposure to 
it on the part of both man and beast is inevitable. 
But still farmers now see, more clearly than they used 
to do, that kind treatment is the true policy, that 
there is no economy in exposure to cold; that, as a 
matter of dollars and cents, the rule of humanity is 
the only profitable one. Our agricultural papers 
have no doubt contributed largely to this improved 
condition of things throughout the country, and they 
ought to have a large share of the credit of it. 

Still there are individual cases of cruelty and hard- 
ship, as I suppose there always will be while human 
nature remains essentially the same, and hence the 
necessity of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals, whose object is to seek out such cases, to 
help the helpless, to raise a voice of mercy for the 
speechless, to be language for the dumb. 


Berter Roaps. 


I am exceedingly glad, Mr. President, to see that 
one of the thirty-nine articles of faith adopted by 
this Society, is the introduction of better roads. I go 
with you heartily in that. Our roads, as a general 
rule, are almost a disgrace to a civilized community. 


Our system of road making and management of 
road repairs is defective, and strange as it may seem, 
the public sentiment of the community needs educat- 
ing up to a full appreciation and realization of the 
difference between good and bad roads, but as long 
as the present system is continued we can hardly 
hope for anything better. Why, sir, I can point you 
to a town not a dozen miles from Boston where a 
highway surveyor determined to have one good road 
in town any how, and so went to work and made it 
as it should be. Well, it cost some money of course. 
You can’t get anything well done, now-a-days, with- 
out money, can you? The consequence was that it 
raised such a row in town that he lost his office at the 
very next election. Now, what has been the result ? 
That was some years ago, and that piece of road has 
cost less for repairs than any other piecé of road of 
half its length ever built in that town. 

Well, now, it is the object of this Society, as I have 
said, to investigate all these subjects which so nearly 
concern the temporal interests of the community. Its 
object is noble, unselfish, self-sacrificing, even humane. 
Let us strengthen its hands. Let us lend it the aid 
it so richly deserves, the aid of our influence, our 
sympathy, our earnest effort, and, if need be, the aid 
of our purse. 


DICKENS’ LOVE OF ANIMALS, 


Dickens has doubly and trebly proved himself a 
dog fancier, by his portraits of Diogenes, the enemy 
of Mr. Toots; and Jip, adored by Dora, and Boxer 
the associate of John Peerybingle, who took an ob- 
trusive interest in the baby; besides which he has 
devoted a whole paper of his “ Uncommercial Travel- 
ler” to dogs, especially those who keep blind men, 
and has added to his animal gallery a capital pony 
and a miraculous raven—‘ Our Poor Relations” in 
Blackwood for May. 


DEATH’S LESSON. 


Oh! it is hard to take to heart the lesson that such 
deaths will teach, but let no man reject it, for it is 
one that all must learn, and is a mighty, universal 
Truth. When Death strikes down the innocent and 
young, for every fragile form from which he lets the 
panting spirit free, a hundred virtues rise in shapes 
of mercy, charity and love, to walk the world and 
bless it. Of every tear that sorrowing mortals shed 
on such green graves, some good is born, some gentler 
nature comes. In the Destroyer’s steps, there spring 
up bright creations that defy his power, and his dark 
path becomes a way of light to heaven. 

Charles Dickens. 


INFLUENCE AMONG THE CHILDREN. 


Mr. Epiror:—To show that the efforts of your 
society are having an influence on the rising genera- 
tion, I give you a little incident that happened a few 
days ago. A bright little five-year-old girl had a pet 
kitten that annoyed the cook, (a daughter of the 
Emerald Isle,) who roughly threw kitty out of the 
door, one rainy day. The little owner happened to 
see it, and was almost inconsolable by the cruel act as 
she looked upon it. After her complaint to her 
mother, with a hearty cry, she brightened up, and 
said: “ If Maria does so again, I will send the Society 
after her.” Her mother had frequently read “ Our 
Dumb Animals” to her. J. L. B 


WHAT A BOY THINKS. 


One of the “coming” humane citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, now eight years old, thus expresses his opi- 
nion. We wish there were more such boys. This is 
his letter verbatim: 

“TI saw a man whip a horse kick him too I hollar 
you are a bad man how would you like to be hit so 
if you were a horse. JOUNNIE.” 


’Tis not enough to say 
We’re sorry and repent, 
Yet still go on from day to day 
Just as we always went. 


LONGVELLOW’S ALARM-BELL OF ATRI, 


The “ Atlantic” for July contains a story in verse 
by Longfellow, whom we gladly welcome as an advo- 
cate of our cause. The story thus told is too long for 
our columns, but we find in “Our Four-footed 
Friends” a brief sketch of the plot, as follows :— 

“ Once upon a time, a king who wished justice to 
be done to all his people, had a bell put up, so that 
any one who was injured by another might ring it, 
when the king assembled the wise men, that justice 
might be done. From long use, the lower end of the 
rope was worn away, and a piece of wild vine was 
fastened on to lengthen it. 

“It so happened that a knight had a noble horse, 
which had served him long and well, but having 
grown old and useless, was meanly and cruelly turned 
out on the common to take care of himself. Driven 
by hunger the horse began biting at the vine, when 
the bell rang out loud and clear,”— 


And thus the poet: 


One afternoon, as in that sultry clime 

It is the custom in the summer-time, 

With bolted doors, and window-shutters closed, 
The inhabitants of Atri slept or dozed; 

When suddenly upon their senses fell 

The loud alarum of the accusing bell! 

The Syndiec started from his sweet repose, 
Turned on his couch, aud listened, and then rose 
And donned his robes, and with reluctant pace, 
Went panting forth into the market place, 
Where the great bell upon its cross-beam swung, 
Reiterating with persistent tongue, 

In half-articulate jargon, the old song: 

‘** Some one hath done a wrong, hath done a wrong!” 


But ere he reached the belfry’s light arcade, 
He saw, or thought he saw, beneath its shade, 
No shape of human form, of woman born, 

But a poor steed, dejected and forlorn, 

Who with uplifted head and eager eye 

Was tugging at the vines of briony. 
“Domeneddio!”’ cried the Syndic straight, 
“This is the Knight of Atri’s steed of state! 
He calls for justice, being sore distressed, 
And pleads his cause as loudly as the best.” 


Meanwhile from street and lane a noisy crowd 
Had rolledstogether, like a summer cloud, 

And told the story of the wretched beast 

In five-and-twenty different ways at least, 
With much gesticulation and appeal 

To heathen gods, in their excessive zeal. 

The Knight was called and questioned; in reply 
Did not confess the fact, did not deny; 

Treated the matter as a pleasant jest, 

And set at naught the Syndic and the rest, 
Maintaining, in an angry undertone, 

That he should do what pleased him with his own. 


And thereupon the Syndic gravely read 

The proclamation of the king; then said: 

‘* Pride goeth forth on horseback grand and gay, 
But cometh back on foot, and begs its way; 
Fame is the perfume of heroic deeds, 

Of flowers of chivalry and not of weeds! 

These are familiar proverbs; but I fear 

They never yet have reached your knightly ear. 
What fair renown, what honor, what repute 
Can come to you from starving this poor brute? 
He who serves well and speaks not, merits more 
Than they who clamor loudest at the door. 
Therefore the law decrees, that as this steed 
Served you in youth, henceforth you shall take heed 
To comfort his old age, and to provide 

Shelter in stall, and food and field beside.” 


The Knight withdrew abashed; the people all 

Led home the steed in triumph to his stall. 

The King heard and approved, and laughed in glee, 
And cried aloud: ‘* Right well it pleaseth me! 
Church-bells at best but ring us to the door; 

But go not into mass; my bell doth more: 

It cometh into court and pleads the cause 

Of creatures dumb and unknown to the laws; 

And this shall make in every Christian clime, 

The Bell of Atri famous for all time.” 


{Would that there were an alarm-bell in every 
town in the United States to rebuke those who, after 
having been served for many years by a faithful 


horse, sell him to be abused, or “turn him out todie.” 
—Ep.] 
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WHAT IS SAID UF MR. ANGELL. 


[The Paris correspondent of the “ Boston Journal,” 
thus comments on the work of our President in Eu- 
rope. The writer very properly remarks that “ his 
modesty may prevent his making his work public on 
his return,” and we therefore republish the corres- 
pondence making some slight alterations to conform 
to the facts in the case : ED.] 


Panis, May 25, 1870. 

The last time that I was in England I noticed con- 
gratulations in the papers over the fact that Parlia- 
ment had begun to interest itself'in protecting animals 
from cruelty ; and it seems that a law hasbeen passed 
imposing heavy fines for cases of cruelty in cattle 
transportation after July 1, and compelling all rail- 
way companies to provide well-ventilated and prop- 
erly arranged cars for’animals after December 1. Do 
you know how largely this is due to the influence of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, and the efforts of its president, 
Mr. Angell, who has been travelling up and down in 
Europe, seeking knowledge as well as imparting it 
concerning his favorite subject? Mr. Angell will 
return to Boston the last of July, and he brings with 
him facts which I fear his modesty will hinder him 
from making a book of, but which he ought to be 
compelled to put into that form. All New England 
knows the story of Mr. Angell’s first herai¢ dévoue- 
ment to the care of “ our dumb animals,” and how his 
sm for associates in the good work, published in 
“The Daily Advertiser,” found such ready response 
among the liberal enthusiasts of the modern Athens. 
We all remember how that little society, which met 
with opposition sometimes where it least expected to, 
grew into gigantic proportions of incorporation and 
extended its influence all over the country. * * And 
we cannot wonder that Mr. Angell with his interest 
for animals, came abroad to see what older and wiser, 
if not so practical people, had done to protect and 
care for the grades of being below them. Naturally, 
Mr. Angell arrived first in England, and, full of en- 
thusiasm, went to find the celebrated Royal Society 
for Animal Protection, founded half a century ago. 
They listened to the story of the great work he had 
accomplished—invited him to dinner, but he had no 
time to yield to hospitable leisure. His great work 
had interested him so that he could know no rest. * * 
It had been said that very little could éver be done 
in England for the cause, because it was impossible 
to convict a “ gentleman” before a court of law for 
cruelty to animals, that convictions could only be 
obtained against individuals in the poorer classes, 
who, of course, could not be heavily fined, and that 
the proper acts could not be- passed in Parliament ; 
but by the sentence beginning this letter, you will 
see that they have at last made a step toward it. Mr. 
Angell was invited to see Miss Burdett Coutts, while 
in England ; and this celebrated lady philanthropist 
showed great interest in the bettering of animals’ 
condition. She has made extensive donations to the 
cause. One very wise and proper measure in con- 
nection with the movement has been taken in Eng- 

d, namely, the printing of that beautiful paper, 
The Animal World, which excels anything of the 
kind ever produced. This is circulated in every 
school in the United Kingdom, and is giving the Eng- 
lish children a really “humane education.” It will 
do more for the protection of animals from cruelty 
than an hundred “ Royal Societies” could do, with- 
out it, in as many years. 

Mr. Angell went to the International Congress of 
the one hundred and fifty European societies for’ pro- 
tecting animals, held at Zurich in August, 1869, and 
there gave much advice and many practical sugges- 
tions, now being followed out on all sides. The design 
for a car for transportation of stock which he exhib- 
ited, was given the preference over all others. 
Among them were some excellent ones from Berlin, 
Whose inventors were there to second their interests. 

* Germany has not been backward in educating 
the people on the importance and sacredness of our 
duty to animals. In Munich, Dr. Sondermann’s ex- 
cellent treatise has circulated in every house, and 
among 500,000 Germans in other parts of German 


NEW YORK CITY.—A SCENE IN CHAMBERS STREET—HOW THE OWNER OF A COW WAS ‘‘ INTERVIEWED’? BY THE PRESI- 
DENT OF THE AMER'CAN SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


land; and Munich has a society which, in two years, 
has increased from nothing to 3,000 members. 

Mr. Angell has found the French and the Italians 
the most humane people with regard to forms of life 
bebow them, and among the most intelligent concern- 
ing their treatment. The Socicté Protectrice des 
Animauz of Paris has a wide-spread fame, and its 
officers act upon the principle of widest diffusion of 

opular knowledge on the subject. They say that 
aws are useless to protect animals until public opin- 
ion is educated to believe that it is a religious duty 
to protect them; and the Minister of Public Instrue- 
tion has given orders that in all the schools proper 
principles be inculeated ; and that a correspondence 
for the amassing of facts be maintained with all so- 
cieties throughout the world. The experiences of 
French schoolmasters in inculeating a real humane 
education have been remarkably curious and original. 
I may recur to them at a future time. The French 
society has 1,440 working members ; and it is very 
rarely that one sees an instance of cruelty to horse, 
dog or cattle in French streets. The culprit, high or 
low, is amenable directly to criminal law, and is dealt 
with in a summary manner. In Geneva the society 
makes children members, and finds them a substantial 
help to the 5,000 adults in the working organization. 
In Hamburg, Riga, and many other important sea- 
ports, Mr. Angell found very large societies. In Ven- 
ice and Florence and at Naples he saw more care 
and consideration for animals than he ever remarked 
in any American town. Even in the slaughter- 
houses, everything is arranged to give an animal as 
painless and speedy death as possible, and not to 
drag him to his death through the blood of the victim 
which preceded him. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Angell’s visit to and 
co-operation with the oflicers of leading European 
societies has done great good, in awakening new in- 
terest on this side the ocean, and has given him new 
experience and hope, with which to pursue his task 
at home. He deserves a popular vote of thanks for 
his persistent, noble and ennobling labor. When he 
goes home I advise all who*now beat defenceless cat- 
tle, or bleed calves before they kill them, * * or 
pack sheep in a car like cotton bales, to beware! 


For my own part, if I had an insupportable 
burden,—if, for any cause, I were bent upon sacri- 
ficing every earthly hope as a peace offering 
towards heaven,—I would make the wide world my 
cell, and good deeds to mankind my prayer. Many 
penitent men have done this, and found peace in it.” 

HAWTHORNE. 


{We take the following article from Frank Leslie's, 
the publisher having kindly loaned us the above cut 
which illustrated the article. It shows one remedy 
for the cruel practice of bagging cows. But no hu- 


“mane act is a “rare event” when Henry Bergh is 


present ] 


A RARE EVENT IN NEW YORK. _ 


A correspondent, who happened to be present, 
relates the annexed anecdote—which we have thought 
worthy of an illustration—of Henry Bergh, Esq , the 
efficient President of the American Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

“ While passing along Chambers street, I chanced 
to see two men leading a cow and calf. There was a 
rope about the mother’s neck, and another around 
the helpless little calf; and the bag of the cow was 
distended fearfully by the milk within it, and which 
the little creature, to whom it belonged, was denied 
the privilege of sucking, in order that the owner 
might make it appear to the purchaser that the cow 
was a great giver of milk. Observing this, Mr. 
Bergh, who happened fortunately to be passing, 
brought the party to a stand, and obliged the pro- 
prietor to let the calf feed to its full. This order was 
at first objected to; but, seeing that it was useless, he 
suffered him to liberate the calf, and conduct it to the 
cherished fountain. Now the scene is comprised in 
the poor mother feeding her young, and licking its 
body at the same time, just as a woman kisses her 
baby; the delight of the little thing as it tugged at 
the teats, and the crowd of spectators, with Mr. Bergh 
standing by the side of the animals, arms folded, and 
looming up nearly a head and shoulders above the 
group, in front of the County Court-House. I wish I 
could draw this scene, for, while it was called a moral 
picture or sermon in the streets, it rendered several 
of God’s creatures—dumb and _ intellectual—happy 
for at least half an hour. 

“¢ The animals are mine,’ said the man 

“ ¢ Yes,’ replied Mr. Bergh, ‘that may be, but the 
milk is nature’s and belongs to the famishing little 
being which is now drinking it, and I am going to 
stop here until it has swallowed every drop that it 
wants.’ 

“ And so he did, until the mother and her offspring 
moved off, rejoicing; then the crowd dispersed, and I 
along with it. 

“It is my opinion that such a little incident is cal- 
culated to temper the savage instincts of the heartless 
observer, as a sermon from the pulpit. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


Boston, July, 1870. 


BEFORE THE ISSUE of our next paper we hope to 
“welcome home” our president, Mr. ANGELL, with 
restored health, to pursue with his wonted energy 
the cause nearest his heart. Our secretary’s health 
demands his absence during July, August and Sep- 
tember, to recruit for the fall and winter campaign. 
We are glad to be able to report that our cause is 
growing in favor throughout the country. 


+> 


A PROGRESSIVE STEP. 

The bill incorporating the Butchers’ Slaughtering 
and Melting Association recently passed by our legis- 
lature, gives promise of abolishing the present system 
of slaughtering at Brighton. 

The association are made subject to the approval of 
the State Board of Health in locating and construct- 
ing buildings, and in conducting their business. All 
establishments within six miles of Boston, meeting 
the disapproval of the Board of Health, will be com- 
pelled to locate under the control of this association. 

We hope this is but the beginning of a change 
which will result in a system of slaughtering houses 
similar to the Abattoirs of the Old World. 


NEW CATTLE MARKET. 

The cattle yards now located at Porter’s Station, 
North Cambridge, are soon to be removed to a more 
eligible site of some eighteen acres at Watertown. 
The loggtion is adjacent to the Arsenal, and branch 
tracks will be built to connect with the Fitchburg 
Railroad. 

We hope that in the fitting up of these, arrange- 
ments will be made for water in every yard, for pav- 
ing and draining the whole premises, so that they 
may be kept clean and dry. And why not plant 
shade trees with a view to the comfort of the animals 
in future years, if not at once? Why not have sheds 
for protection against the “ pitiless storm ” ? 

The advantages offered at Albany for the comfort 
of animals, might well be studied, and even improved 
upon. Let us have the reputation of having here the 
best and most comfortable cattle market in the States. 
Let the slaughter houses, which will doubtless be 
transferred to the new locality, be built with all 
modern improvements, with a view to making the 
animals comfortable before they are slaughtered, and 
to accomplish the killing with as little suffering as 


possible. 


pews 
> 


WasuHINGTON.—Congress has not yet acted upon 
the bill for the better transportation of animals, and 
have also under consideration an act of incorporation 
for a society in Washington. Both measures would 
be productive of much good. 

Our COLUMNS are much crowded this month, 
and we have been obliged to omit many articles 
which we should be glad to insert. - 


+> 
+o 


Rey. Puiiies Brooks’ address at our annual 
meeting, will appear in our August number. 


New Beprorp has ordered fourteen drinking 
fountains. See communication in another column. 


BRUTALITY IN VERMONT. 

“ Outrageous brutality” is the term used by the 
Bellows Falls Times, and extensively copied in other 
Vermont papers, commenting on a case of cruelty in 
transportation, recently witnessed at that place. 
Cattle, sheep and calves closely packed, fairly jam- 
med together in one car, in the centre of which were 
crates of live poultry, all struggling for air and life, 
the stronger trampling the weaker, resulting in death 
to some and prolonged agony to others. C. B. Eddy, 
Esq., a lawyer, and Mr. N. P. Gates, the station 
agent, after much difficulty, and finally only by 
threats of prosecution, induced the owner to provide 
additional accommodations. 

This is but a single case, and where one such is 
seen, how many go unnoticed ! 

Last winter, a friend of our cause introduced a bill 
into the Vermont legislature, covering the whole sub- 
ject of transportation of animals. It was opposed and 
defeated on the ground that, “ there was no need of 
such a law in Vermont.” We trust the above instance 
may awaken the people of that State, and lead to a 
review of the subject at the next session, and the 
organization of a State society to prevent such scenes 
and cruelties in the future. 


CROWDED HORSE-CARS, 


“T hoped the Humane Society would take up the 
case, but have not heard of their doing so. A due 
regard for horses, as well as for men and women, 
demands better arrangements, at least before another 
winter. ‘A STANDING ParRon -Ess.” 


This is what a lady correspondent of the Adver- 
tiser says in a communication complaining of the 
want of seats in horse-cars in Boston. As we said in 
our annual report, we find this a difficult matter to 
handle. It is from no fear of corporations, but be- 
cause we find it difficult to prove actual abuse of 
horses on these cars. Although cases are often seen 
where the horses appear to be overloaded, we shall 
be met by evidence that the horses are used but four 
hours each day, and that they come out fresh every 
morning; and the defendants will attempt to show, 
by experts, that a horse can draw three times as much 
on a track as on acommon road. Our friends may 
rest assured the subject troubles us as much as them, 
and that we shall act when we have hope of success. 


DECEASED. 

We are called upon to report the death of ALFRED 
R. Fievp, Esq., of Greenfield, one of our vice-presi- 
dents. He was killed by the accident on the Rut- 
land and Burlington Railroad, 7th ult. The “ Wor- 
cester Spy” says of him: 


He was a man of more than ordinary ability and 
understanding, and though unassuming in his de- 
meanor, his opinion was considered of great import- 
ance on matters of engineering, and, in fact, any 
matter where good judgment was required. He was 
a native of Franklin county, and has been perma- 
nently connected with the Troy & Greenfield Rail- 
road and Hoosac Tunnel from the start. With rail- 
road matters in the northern part of the State he 
has been identified for twenty years past, and the 
contractors of the Boston, Barre & Gardner road 
considered themselves fortunate in having secured 
his services. His death leaves a vacancy which will 
be hard to fill among the scientific men of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Wuat are the country towns doing about watering 
troughs? See the recent statute on the subject. 


OHIO. 

The bill for the prevention of cruelty to animals, 
which was introduced into the Ohio legislature and 
met with favor, was “ crowded out” at the end of the 
session by the “lock ” which was made by party dis- 
agreement. It will be pushed again early next session, 
In the meantime the public should be educated by 
the newspapers throughout the State. 


MAINE. 

Mr. T. L. Roberts, of Greenwood, a few mornings 
since, found five of his cows dead and two in a dyin 
condition at the foot of a precipice in his pastare, a 
one suspended half way down. From indications 
about the place, and the sound of men and d 
heard the previous day, it is suspected that the cattle 
were maliciously driven over to their death.— Ez. 


Maine has but one local society, limited to Bangor 
and vicinity. The above shows the need of a State 
society, or the formation of societies in each town in 
the State, which the statute permits. But we believe 
one organization covering the whole State is best, 
and we hope at the next session of the legislature the 
friends will see this accomplished. 

And thig*gives us the opportunity to say that we 
fear much of the white veal seen in our market, 
comes from Maine, and we have no power to prevent 
it. Will Maine friends see to this ? 


“ ConNECTICUT,” says a friend, “has a general 
law covering protection to animals compressed into 
about six lines, but it is not specific enough.” We 
are urging the legislature, now in session, to enact a 
law similar to ours, and to incorporate a society. 


QueBEc has organized a society kindred to ours, 
and has commenced work in earnest. We hope to 
publish in our next a full list of officers. 


Naspy (under the name of John Thomas,) is 
writing “Jethro Throops’ Night Thoughts” for the 
“Hearth and Home.” We hope he will develop 
among the characteristics of the honest country boy 
in city life, who is the subject of his sketch, the hu- 
mane sentiment of kindness to animals. The subject 
would thus be brought home to many persons who 
would never read a publication especially devoted to 
that subject. 


Tue address of Prof. Jas. Law, of Cornell Uni- 
versity, before the New York State Agricultural 
Society on the “ Rational and irrational treatment of 
animals,” commends itself to every friend of our 
cause. 


IMAGINE the feelings of the gentleman of Mt. 
Holly, N. J., who, as he joyfully “dropped the row” 
of corn in his garden, turned and saw an industrious 
hen who had picked up the corn as fast as dropped, 
and was just finishing the last hill. That hen 
“ acknowledged the corn,” followed by a tin basin. 


Cuexsea has ordered three additional drinking 
fountains. 


GLANDERED AND DISABLED ANIMALS.—The Iowa 
law, just passed, authorizes any magistrate, police 
otlicer, constable, or oflicer of the society to destroy 
any animal having the glanders or being disabled 
and unfit for use. 
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Wr. Angell’s Letters, 


[No. 18.] 
Paris, May 21, 1870. 

From Munich we rode a day across the plains, and 
through the valleys lying just under the northerly 
sides of the mountains of Tyrol and Styria; and 
stopping the night at Linz, a not remarkable city of 
about 27,000 inhabitants, the capital of Upper Aus- 
tria. The next day we passed on asteamer down 
the Danube, a hundred miles or so, to Vienna. We 
found the fields green, towns, buildings and farms 
thrifty, and the people in appearance and dress much 
resembling Americans. The Danube has not so many 
cities as the Rhine, but more mountains, and in natu- 

ral scenery surpasses it. 

VIENNA. 

At Vienna we remained three days. It is a city 
of nearly 700,000 inhabitants, built on tolerably level 
und, near to and connected by a canal, with the 
obo. It has broad, well paved streets, good 
buildings, pleasant palaces, some churches, many cafés 
and beer gardens, respectable art galleries, and public 
unds. We searched industriously during our stay 
there for something remarkable, and found only re- 
markably poor hotels, with remarkably high charges, 
and nothing either in the city, or its inhabitants, to 


remember with pleasure; except a rather beautiful | 


spire on St Stephen’s church, a very beautiful monu- 
ment by Canova in the Augustine Church, and a 
small picture in one of the gallaries, of a pursued 
foraging party, trying to get a donkey loaded with 
plunder across a plank over a ravine. 
PRAGUE—DRESDEN. 

Next, another day’s ride across a pleasant and gen- 
erally level country, to Prague, the capital of Bohe- 
mia, with a population of about 177,000, where we 
found more of interest in one hour than in three days 
of Vienna—the quaint architecture of many of its 
buildings; its broad, rapid river (the Moldan) which 
divides the city—on its northerly side steep hills 
crowned with ‘palaces, churches, and fortifications— 
on its southerly, broad squares and streets — the two 
connected by an old bridge of remarkable beauty, 
lined with statues. I am sorry to add that we did not 
find there a good hotel. 

Next, another day’s ride along the banks of the 
Moldan and Elbe, through beautiful valleys overhung 
by the bold bluffs and high hills of Saxon Switzer- 
land, and we were at Dresden, the capital of Saxony, 
where we remained four days. 

Dresden has unquestionably one of the best picture 

leries in Europe, and some other respectable col- 
ections of curiosities and art. It is built on level 
land, on both sides, of the Elbe, has a population of 
about 145,000, and outside the town, some pleasant 
gardens and public grounds. Its surroundings as a 
whole, I should think of no remarkable interest. It 
has little beauty of art in its churches, or of architec- 
ture anywhere. Its streets are paved with small, 
rough blocks of stone, which make riding uncomfort- 
able, and most of them are anything but ornamental. 
The climate is hot in summer, and cold in winter, 
and both water and drainage are said to be bad. 
Most of its hotels are noisy, and prices of the neces- 
saries of life, in comparison with many other conti- 
nental towns, are said to be high. {t is not Paris, 
Florence, Berlin, The Hague, nor even Bonn or 
Dusseldorf, and I can call to mind many American 
towns I should think preferable. Its people are well 
spoken of, but I do not remember to have seen in the 
streets of any other city, old women and dogs har- 
nessed together, drawing heavy wagons loaded with 
coal. 


BERLIN—BISMARCK. 

Next across an almost level country, a half day’s 
ride to Berlin, which is a much more interesting city 
than either Dresden or Vienna. This city, with 
agp of 675,000 inhabitants, is built on a sandy 
plain, on the banks of an insignificant river, called 
the Spree. Of course there is no variety of scenery 
about it. The drainage is said to be bad; and its 
best drinking water that obtained from its own wells. 
Its churches are of little account; but its streets and 


squares are broad, and some of them handsome. It 
has just outside the city a large, beautiful park, about 
two miles by one, cut by roads and walks. Some of 
its public buildings and galleries of statuary and 
painting are worth seeing, and its Bourse is probably 
the best in Europe. The most interesting place I 
found there was its Aquarium, which is fitted with 
great taste and expense, to represent underground 
grottoes. Immense glass tanks of running water are 
around and above you, through which the light comes, 
and in which ‘are rocks, plants and shells; gigantic 
frogs, lobsters, and crawling things; and fish, great 
and little, some weighing perhaps fifteen or twenty 
pe swimming up within an inch of your face. 
t requires little effort there to imagine one’s self 
very near the bottom of the ocean, and I think such 
a look into the homes and habits of the dwellers of 
the sea, worth many galleries. 

I have seen nothing since I left home which would, 
I think, at so little expense, add so much to the 
attractiveness of Boston. 

The thing I most desired to see in Berlin was Bis- 
marck, but he was off in the country, trying to sleep. 
I think there are people in Europe who would be 
glad if he could, and would sleep for the next half 
century. But I had the honor of presentment to 
another notability,—the largest dog in Berlinw A 
grand specimen of the St. Bernard, almost as large, 
and I presume quite as brave as a lion — and good as 
he was great, for without bribery, or hope of reward, 
he walked up to me, wagging his tremendous tail, and 
lapped my face with his huge tongue. 

Nor must I forget the little bird, with a reddish 
breast, not larger than a sparrow, that whistled a 
German melody behind my chair at the hotel, so that 
I thought it was a boy, and looked some time to find 
him. 

PAVEMENT. 

One thing Berlin needs much, and that is better 
pavement. Like Dresden it has those round and 

uare, uneven blocks of stone, which make riding 
disagreeable, and fronts of houses noisy. I observe, 
also, that neither carriages or horses look as well as 
in other cities where smooth pavements are used. 

It seems singular that paving committees should 
estimate only what kind of stone or iron will wear 
the longest, without regarding its effect on harness, 
carriages, the nerves of passengers, and the value of 
adjacent real estate. And if they were to dance a 
few evenings on stone or iron floors, I think they 
would consider horses also. 

In Paris they reason better, and we have streets in 
which riding, walking, and conversing, are a pleas- 
ure; where occupants of front chambers can sleep 
o’nights, and horses and carriages look well, and wear 
long, and consequently carriage hire is cheap. No 
man can tell how much the prosperity of a city de- 
pends on these matters. Next to excellent hotels, 
and polite, kind landlords and servants, do not quiet, 
properly paved streets, and cheap carriage hire, do 
much to induce wealthy visitors to come often, and 
remain long? Does not the character of a city, 
abroad, depend more than we are apt to think, upon 
impressions got from just such things ? 

POTSDAM—COLOGNE. 

Potsdam, the king’s summer residence, has several 
palaces, and some pleasant scenery of hills and 
mn by no means equal to much in the vicinity of 

oston. 

A long day’s ride, reaching into the night, on the 
express train, over a country generally level, and 
much like our western prairies, from Berlin to Co- 
logne; and another over a country more undulating, 
from Cologne to Paris. At Cologne, in the early 
morning, I had time for another look at its cathedral, 
confirming my impression of last fall, that compared 
with others I havejseen, it is of small interest,—a huge 
barn-like structure, of little form, and less comeliness. 


IS AMERICA THE CRUELLEST NATION ? 

And now in closing my continental travels, cer- 
tainly for the present, and perhaps forever, I am both 
glad and sorry to say, that in the kind treatment of 
animals, I believe we are far bebind. 

It is rare here to see cases of overloading. In our 
large cities they are sven on, 4 hour of the day. As 
a general rule IJ think drivers here kinder, pavements 


and roads better, brakes on almost all carts, wagons 
and public vehicles ; check-reins used rarely on draft 
horses, and not much, and almost never tight on hack 
horses; calves are never bled before they are kiljed. 
I have never seen them carried with legs tied, onl in 
some places they are first stunned in the process of 
killing, as also are swine. I have never seen sheep 
here in cold weather without their fleeces, nor heard 
of such cruelties, so common with us, as the baggin 
of cows. Horses are not driven so fast as with us. i 
have never heard of a case here, of a horse being 
driven to death, and the races I should also say are 
generally for short distances. I have seen many 
animals in process of transportation on railways, 
but never closely packed, or seeming uncomfortable. 
Good treatment at the slaughter-house stables, and in 
transportation, is well nigh insured by the fact, that 
as a general rule over the continent, so far as I am 
informed, animals whose meat is sold for food, must 
be examined and approved by veterinary surgeons, 
or other proper officers, without which approval they 
are a total loss to the butcher, and the immense and 
increasing consumption of horse flesh for food pro- 
vides mercifully for the old horses, past service, that 
are so starved and beaten with us. Stray dogs are 
taken care of in dog pounds, until their owners have 
time to reclaim them. In one Italian city I heard of 
a large home for cats, where all persons could send 
those they wished to get rid of, and others go and 
select; and I found in another Italian city, the cus- 
tom of feeding the pigeons daily in the great public 
square, at 2 p.m. Veterinary schools and surgeons 
are common, and hospitals for sick animals, in one of 
which I found a Turkish bath for animals. 

Birds and their nests are in many countries pro- 
tected by stringent laws, and I find here no knowl- 
edge of such practices as filing down the teeth of old 
horses to make them look young—or driving sharp 
nails into the quick, under the shoe of one foot, to 
conceal lameness in another. With sorrow I must 
say that I sometimes question whether in our terrible 
race after money and power, we are not the cruellest 
nation in the world, both to ourselves and the dumb 
creatures we control. . G. T. A. 


OUR POOR RELATIONS. 

“ Blackwood” for May has an article under this 
title, discussing, at’ great length, man’s relations to 
animals. We quote briefly from it, and shall take 
occasion to make other extracts hereafter : 


“It is a pleasant, if somewhat extravagant, fancy, 
to figure to one’s self, man dwelling amid his fellow- 
tenants of the earth in completest harmony, the friend 
and companion of some, the protector of others, the 
harmer of none, the intelligent observer of all. Who 
shall say what new, unforeseen relations might not 
have been established between us and our humble 
friends on this basis of confidence and affection ? 
Who shall say that they might not have revealed to 
us that secret which they have guarded since the 
creation—the secret of their instincts and their ways.” 


AS THOU WILT. 
BY HARRIET M’EWEN KIMBALL. 


It is so sweet to live 
My little life to-day 

That I would never leave it, if 
I might forever stay ! 
I sometimes say. 


I am so weary, Lord, 
I would lie down for aye, 

Could I but hear Thee speak the word, 
‘Thy sins are washed away!” 
I sometimes say. 


The better mood that lies 
These moods between midday 
Comes softly, and [ lift my eyes, 
‘*Lord as Thou wilt!” I pray; 
And would alway. 
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’ 
Children’s Department. | 
“‘MAD ARABIAN’? AND | 
THE LAMB. 

The words of St. Paul were | 
often in the mouth of Mr. Goldi- | 
lands, that “ the whole creation | 
groaneth and travaileth in pain 
together,” and that not only we, 
but “ they wait for redemption,” 
and that when man’s redemp- 
tion comes this oppressed and 
groaning animal world “ will be | 
delivered from the bondage of 
corruption into the glorious lib- 
erty of the children of God.” 

t was a favorite speculation 
of his, what would be the state 
of the world when “ the lion and 
the lamb lay down together,” 
and a little child should lead 
them. One thing, however, was 
certain—the law of love must 
then be the universal principle 
which governed the world. 

As far as in him lay, this law 
was made the ruling principle at 
the farm ; but the children asked 
Mr. Goldilands if he had ever 
heard of an intelligent sheep. 

The good old man said that 
the only instance which occurred 
to him at that moment was that 
of a lamb which was the insepa- 
rable companion of a horse sup- 
posed at one time, to be untam- 
able. 

This was a horse belonging to 
Mr. Jennings, and called “The 
Mad Arabian,” from his furious 
disposition. He was afterwards 
tamed by Hughes, of the Lon- 
don Circus, and. became so at- 
tached to a lamb that he would 
allow it to mount his back and 
gambol upon his shoulders. 

The children demurred as to 
whether that were a case in 
point, as the attachment seemed 
to be rather on the side of the 
horse. But it was allowed to 
pass for the time, and the grand- 
father said he would take the 
subject into consideration, and 
perhaps uncle David might be a 
better sheep’s advocate than 
himself. 

— Our Four-footed Friends. 


hers;” but I wish some one 
would take her as a gift. You 
wouldn’t mind giving Dais 
away, would you Katie? That 
would be better that drowning 
her.” 

“Yes, indeed! a hundred 
times better!” answered the 
child, her face lighting up. 

That night a little tear-wet 
face pressed Katie’s pillow. The 
child was offering up her even- 
ing prayer. “Dear Father,” 
she said, “ please send some one 
‘long who wants a kitty. It is 
so awful to have Daisy drowned! 
and it hurts so! Please, dear 
Father, be good to Daisy, and 
don’t let her be drowned :”— 
and here the little voice grew 
choked, and great tears fell on 
the white pillow-slip. Soon how- 
| ever, she fell asleep; her prayer 

had quieted her. 

“ Good-bye, Daisy. Oh, I 
wish God had thought it best. 
But He didn’t, and you must 
go;”—and Katie turned from 
her brother Reuben, who held 
Daisy in his strong arms. 

“Don’t ery, Katie,” said the 
boy, pausing a moment; “I'll doit 
real quick: she won’t suffer but 
a minute. tie a big stone to 
the bag, and it ’ll be all over in 
a jiffy.” 

Poor, blundering Reuben !— 
He meant to comfort Katie, but 
his words only made her ery the 
harder. 

Reuben walked along far from 
comfortable. There was the bag 
in his pocket and Daisy in his 
arms, looking up in his face as 
confidingly as though he were 
the best friend she had in the 
world. In a few minutes poor 
Daisy would be struggling in the 
water, and he should have to go 
back and face Katie and tell her 
it was all over. 

“ T declare, I can’t do it!” he 
exclaimed half aloud. “I’m 
going in here to Bill Watson’s. 
Perhaps his folks would like a 
kitten. Any way, I’ll see.” 

A little girl stood in the door- 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
THE CHURCH-GOING HORSE. 


Dear Criipren,—I design in this letter to speak 
of those that cannot speak when they suffer, neither 
when they are hungry; yet are often very much 
abused by men, and sometimes by children.” I have 
known children to torture insects by sticking pins 
through them, as though they thought if it hurt them, 
they would make a noise. 

I want you dear children not only to love the dear 
little birds, dogs, cats and horses; but love all the 
dumb animals, and treat them kindly, and try to have 
others do so. Never give unnecessary pain to any 
of God’s creatures, for he loves all the creatures he 
has made. 

In closing I will tell you a little story. My grand- 
father was a minister, and the horse I shall tell you 
about, he had many years. Grandfather also had a 
younger horse to ride. On going out to the shed 
after the morning service, the first Sabbath that he 
went with his new horse to meeting, to his surprise, 
he found the old horse there in the shed beside the 
new one. He jumped out of the pasture and walked 
nearly a mile, just to stand in hisold place. Although 
it was a very unusual thing for him to jump, still he 


did so to go to meeting. Tlow he should know the 
day and hour to go, is a mystery, for there was no 
bell. Horses are very observing ; it might be that he 
noticed more people passing. Thope that all the little 
boys and girls that read this stery will love to go to 
meeting as well as this old horse. 

Your friend, E. 

Rose Cortace. 


Pr. T. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 


A STORY FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS. 
BY MRS. C. A, MASON. 

There was no help for it :—Daisy must be drowned 
-—little, gentle two-months-old Daisy,—that was 
always so good and quiet, and yet so full of life and 
frolic! Little Katie’s heart was quiet broken, think- 
ing about it. But mamma who knew best, had 
said so, and there was no help for it. Three cats 
took so much milk! And there were so many little 
human mouths to feed! And milk at ten cents a 
quarts! Poor little Katie !—She saw it was best, but 
it brought grief to her heart. 

“Tf some one would only buy Datsy,” she said, 
clinging to her mother’s dress. 

* People don’t buy kitties,” said her mother, stoop- 
ing to kiss the little, flushed, tearful face lifted to 


| 
| 


way. 

“ Hollo, Jenny! want a kitty ? I’ve brought you a 
beauty—look !” 

Jenny’s pretty face flushed with delight. “Oh, 
mother,” she exclaimed, running back into the room, 
“may I have this kitty? Reuben has brought it 
a purpose for me!” 

Reuben had to tell his story,—how they had two 
other cats at home, how there wasn’t milk enough for 
them all, and how Katie had cried when mother said 
Daisy must be drowned. 

“ Don’t say another word,” interrupted Mrs. Wat- 
son. “Leave puss here. I’m right glad of her.” 

So Reuben put Daisy into Jenny’s arms, and with 
a heartfelt, “thank you, ma’am, Katie will be so 
glad,” he hurried home to tell his sister the good news. 

Oh, how happy Katie was that evening! “God 
did hear me, didn’t he, mamma! ” 

“ Dear little Daisy! I thing God must love kitties 
almost as much as he does little girls,—don’t you, 
mamma ?” 

““*His tender mercies are over all His works, 
murmured Katie’s mother to herself; then she turned 
to her little girl and said. 

“ God loves and eares for everything that Ie has 
made, dear child. I thank Him that my Katie has a 
tender, loving heart towards His creatures; and 
am glad too, that Daisy has found so good a home.” 
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BETTER ROADS. 


The Committee on Agriculture, to whom was com- 
mitted so much of the governor’s address as relates to 
road making, reported that, in the opinion of the 
committee, few questions have been presented to the 
consideration of the legislature of equal importance 
to that of the permanent and systematic improvement 
of our common roads. ‘“ There can be no doubt, that 
true economy in the transportation of goods, and the 
comfort of the public, both require a different and 
better system of constructing and maintaining public 
highways. It is stated on good authority that the 
roads of several European countries are far better 
than ours, and are kept in good condition, with less 
expense, and with no better facilities than are usually 
found in this Commonwealth. The experience of 
these countries and the opinions of competent en- 
gineers both point to the conclusion that the develop- 
ment of a better system of common roads in this 
Commonwealth is practicable, and should be under- 
taken by the State. This would necessarily involve 
the creation of a new department of state, and the 
expenditure of large amounts of money. Such a step 
should be carefully considered before it is undertaken, 
and the details carefully matured. It would require 
an investigation of the systems adopted elsewhere, 
and the practical difficulties to be overcome here, 
which your committee has had no means to make. 

The publication of the Essays on Road Making 
resented to this legislature has awakened public 
interest in this subject, and directed the attention of 
engineers in this direction ; and while your committee 
are of the opinion that for several reasons it would be 
injudicious for the present legislature to attempt to 
initiate a State system of road improvement, they 
think that every effort should be made to awaken 
public inquiry, and to collect information which will 
assist a future legislature to rightly solve this im- 
portant problem.” 

To this end they recommend the passage of the 
accompanying Resolve. 

Resolved, That the secretary of the state board of ag- 
riculture be and he is hereby required to obtain from 
the mayor and aldermen of cities, and the selectmen 
of towns, on or before the first day of December next, 
for the use of the next legislature, answers to the fol- 
lowing questions: 1st. What number of miles of pub- 
lic highways within the limits of your city or town? 
2d. What has been the amount expended by your 
city or town for the repairs of highways? Average 
for the last five years, and exclusive of amount paid 
for breaking out roads in winter? 38d. What is the 


number of surveyors of highways in your city or town ? 
4th. What the kind of material used in covering and 
repairing roads? 5th. What number and kind of 
bridges are supported wholly or in part by the city 
ortown? Gth. Are the road taxes paid in money or 
labor? 7th. How much has the city or town paid 
during the past five years for damages or legal de- 
feuce in consequence of alleged defects in the roads? 
Mass. Pub. Doc. 


ARE YOU A SAMARITAN? 


_ Indeed, the truly kind person must, of necessity 
include in the sphere of his benevolence every crea- 
ture in distress. Conscience will not suffer him to 
act the priest and Levite towards even the lowest of 
animals, and his heart is pained when he sees the 
cruel treatment to which our most useful animals are 
frequently subjected. One cannot go through the 
streets of a populous city on a week-day without see- 
ing some overburdened horse cruelly treated by his 
angry driver, because, for want of strength, he cannot 
accomplish what is required of him. And while, as 
is often the case, drunken and passionate persons are 
allowed the control of horses, such scenes will con- 
tinue, unless the community shall be aroused to de- 
mand that such exhibitions of folly and cruelty shall 
cease. BP. H. 8. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS IN DELAWARE. 

A valued correspondent in Delaware says :— 

“To your pleasing little sheet it is in a great meas- 
ure owing that we are at present, in good earnest, 
making efforts to supply our city with drinking 


fountains for the use of both man and beasts.” 


SWEET, SWEET, O SWEET! 
Over my shaded doorway 
Two little brown-winged birds 
Have chosen to fashion their dwelling, 
And utter their loving words; 
All day they are going and coming 
On errands frequent and fleet, 
And warbling over and over, 
~ “Sweet, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


Their necks are changeful and shining, 
Their eyes are like living gems; 

And all day long they are busy 
Gathering straws and stems, 

Lint, and feathers, and grasses, 
And half forgetting to eat, 

Yet never failing to warble, 
Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!’ - 


I scatter crumbs on the doorstep, 
And fling them some flossy threads; 
They fearlessly gather my bounty, 
And turn up their graceful heads, 
And chatter, and dance, and flutter, 
And scrape with their tiny feet, 
Telling me over and over, 
** Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 


What if the sky is clouded ? 
What if the rain comes down? 
They are all dressed to meet it, 
In water-proof suits of brown. 
They never mope nor languish, 
Nor murmur at storm or heat, 
But say, whatever the weather, 
** Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet! ” 


Always merry and busy, 
Dear little brown-winged birds! 
Teach me the happy magic 
Hidden in those soft words, 
Which always in shine or shadow, 
So lovingly you repeat, 
Over, and over, and over, 
Sweetest, sweet, sweet, O sweet!” 
FLORENCE PERCY. 


“OLD RED.” 

After travelling about the country for weeks, in 
search of a chanticleer to take to the place of the 
“ Old Red,” I at last succeeded in finding one. The 
old lady who owned him was sorry to part with him ; 
he had been so long in the family, she said, that he 
seemed like one of ’em; but the little inducement IL 
offered, in the shape of a gold dollar, was all-suflicient 
to atone for his loss) When I inquired his age, the 
old lady took down a bundle of almanacs, and, turn- 
ing to one of some years’ standing, showed me the 
day, marked with a bit of red chalk, wherein, she 
said he was hatched. Counting up the years on my 
fingers, I found they amounted to twelve. This I 
considered perfectly satisfactory. It is the age, too, 
of our little black boy. Of course, he and the “* New 
Red” are great friends. In fact, they are intimate 
friends: so intimate that chanticleer has taught the 
lad to crow; and the little black boy imitates him so 
perfectly that it is impossible to say which crows the 
more naturally. Sometimes I think the rooster excels, 
and then again I am constrained to award the palm 
to the Kthiopian.— Jy Married Life at Hillside. 


A LitrtLe fellow, on being asked what he thought 
fire-flles were made for, answered: “I think God 
made them for candles to light the little frogs to bed ; 
because the poor little frogs wouldn’t want to go to 
bed in the dark, would they? And God is good to 
all the animals.” 


Joun Ruskin says: —“It is only by labor that 
thought can be made healthy, and only by thought 
that labor can be made happy.” 


A WALF CENTURY AGO, AND NOW. 
New Beprorp, 5th month 31, 1870. 


To the Editor of ‘* Our Dumb Animals.” 


I feel a deep conviction that the labors of those 
who are at work in behalf of “‘ Our Dumb Animals,” 
are not in vain. 

Iam a pretty close observer, and rarely allow a 
loaded cart, truck or wagon to pass near me that I 
do not notice the condition of the animals attached to 
it. There is, no coubt, still much overloading and 
overdriving; but it is gratifying to be able to say 
that the brutality which was once so often exhibited, 
and which caused so much suffering to the patiently 
toiling beasts, is now seldom witnessed. 

Owners of horses are beginning to understand that 
it is for their interest to have them well cared for and 
kindly used. And what is by far more important 
and hopeful is the fact, that there is spreading 
throughout the community a feeling that the unnec- 
essary infliction of pain upon a dumb animal is an 
offence in the sight of Heaven. In my opinion the 
time is coming (and with a large number now is) 
when all sport of which the infliction of pain upon a 
dumb animal is a necessary concomitant, be that 
animal a deer or a loon, will be condemned by every 
feeling Christian heart. 

The kind Father has provided abundantly for his 
children all needful recreation; and a heart filled 
with his love can hardly indulge in a sport a neces- 
sity of which is the infliction of suffering. : 

That lesson I learned in my youth and from its 
teachings I have never departed. 

A half century ago with a companion, like myself 
fond of sporting, before sunrise, on a beautifnl sum- 
mer morning, I took my gun for an hour’s sport before 
the time for business should arrive. In those days a 
short walk brought us to a spot where the birds were 
to be found in abundance. The woods and orchards 
were merry with their song. Two robins upon a 
fence were within reach of my “ murderous aim.” I 
fired, and they both fell. Iran and picked them up ; 
and at that instant a conviction fastened itself upon 
my heart, that I had done an act that I'could not just- 
ify in the sight of Him who had created these bright 
and beautiful songsters to enjoy their brief life amidst 
the scenes of natural loveliness around them. 

I said to my companion that I must return home, I 
could shoot no more. I did return home, and from 
that time to this, I have never killed an animal in 
sport. 

¥ Our Acushnet water will soon minister to the com- 
fort of our dumb animals, as it is already largely doing 
to the rational creation. 

Fourteen drinking-fountains have been ordered by 
our water board; and in a few weeks the waters of 
the Acushnet, pure and cool, will flow through them ; 
at all times ready for the “ entertainment of man and 
beast.” BUNKER. 


HORSES’ SUN-BONNET. 

A lady friend sends us an extract from a Calcutta 
letter, as follows : 

“ No careful man drives a horse without a hat, like 
a big sun-bonnet, on the animal’s head. It is three 
or four times the size of his own ‘solah topee,’ pro- 
tecting the creature’s neck like a small piazza. These 
horse-hats are for sale in every harness shop.” 


AN OCTOGENARIAN, in sending us twenty sub- 
scribers, says: “ My age admonishes me that I must 
soon retire from business of this kind, but the strong 
desire I feel for the progress and advancement of the 
glorious cause in which you are engaged has induced 
me, in my old age, to make this effort.” 

A good example for younger men. 


PariapELpniaA.—By an order in council coming 
into operation on the 31st July, stringent provisions 
are made for the cleansing and disinfection of all ves- 
sels employed in carrying cattle, and for the supply 
of food and water to animals in transit and re-loading. 
Provisions are made, too, for the protection of newly 


shorn sheep.— Scientific Journal. 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


RHODE ISLAND MOVES. 
The following act has just been passed, and we 
trust will result in an earnest organization with which 
we shall always be glad to codperate :— 


An ACT TO INCORPORATE THE RHODE ISLAND Society 
FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


Sect. 1. That A. E. Burnside, Amos D. Smith, 
Alexander Farnum, Albert S. Gallup, Thomas F. 
Hoppin, Elisha Dyer, Richard Sherman, Thomas G. 
Turner, James S. Phetteplace, Henry A. Hidden, 
William J. King, Benjamin Buffum, Olney Arnold, 
Nathaniel F. Potter, William S. Slater, Lewis Dex- 
ter, Richard E. Hamlin, Charles A. Nichols, Lyman 
B. Frieze, Samuel C. Blodget, and such other persons 
as may be associated with them, in conformity to this 
act, and their successors, are hereby constituted and 
created a body corporate, by the name of the “ Rhode 
Island Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Ani- 
mals,” and as such shall be entitled to all the privi- 
leges and subject to all the liabilities set forth in 
chapter 125 of the Revised Statutes, and of all acts 
in amendment thereof or in addition thereto. 

Sect. 2. The officers of the said corporation shall 
consist of a president, ten vice-presidents, one secre- 
tary, one treasurer, an executive committee of fifteen 
members, and such other officers as shall from time to 
time seem necessary to this Society. 

Sect. 3. The said Society shall have power to 
raake and establish such by-laws, rules and regula- 
tions for fixing the terms of admission of its members, 
for the government of the same, for the election, 
changing and altering the officers above named, and 
for the general regulation and management of its 
affairs, as it may deem expedient, and the same to 
alter and repeal ; provided, always, that such by-laws, 
rules and regulations be not inconsistent with the 
laws of this State or of the United States. 

Sect. 4. This Society shall not, in its corporate 
capacity, hold real and personal estate exceeding in 
value at any one time, the sum of one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. 

_ Secr.5. This act shall take effect immediately 
upon its passage. 


LOST WOMEN. 

My friends, has it ever occurred to you what a 
commentary upon our civilization are these lost 
women, and the attitude of society toward them? A 
little child strays from the home inclosure, and the 
whole community is on the alert to find the wan- 
derer and restore it to its mother’s arms. What re- 
joicings when it is found, what tearful sympathy, 
what heartiness of congratulation? There are no 
harsh comments upon poor, tired feet, be they never 
so miry, no reprimand for the soiled and torn gar- 
ments, no lack of kisses for the tear-stained face. 
But let the child be grown to womanhood, let her be 
led from the inclosure of morality by the voice of 
affection, or driven from it by the scourge of want— 
what happens then? Do Christian men and women 
go in quest of her? Do they provide all possible 
help for her return, or, if she return of her own 
motion, do they receive her with such kindness and 
delicacy as secure her against wandering again? 
Far from it. At the first false step she is denounced 
as lost—lost, echo friends and relatives—we disown 
you; don’t ever come near us to disgrace us. Lost, 
says society indifferently. How bad these girls are ! 
And lost—irretrievably lost—is the prompt verdict 
of conventional morality, while one and all unite in 
bolting every door between her and respectability. 
Ah, will not these lost ones be required at our hands 
jn the great hereafter ?—Mrs. Burleigh. 


Horse Cotiars.—An important improvement in 
the manufacture of horse collars has just been de- 
vised by a Philadelphia mechanic. The collar being 
stuffed with elastic cork, is light in weight, and 
adapts itself to the shape of the animal as if it was 
moulded. It is highly elastic, does not chafe or gall 
the neck, and, the cork being a non-conductor, injury 
from the heat is prevented. 


Rosa Bonwevr has over one hundred animals on 
her litle farm, 


CAMBRIDGE CATTLE YARDS. 


Mr. Eprror,—lI read with interest your little paper, 
and watch the progress of your society as a “ beacon 
light” that heralds a new and better day. Our laws 
seem to cover every act of cruelty, making them 
punishable by imprisonment and fines. 

Why not execute its designs? Around the cattle 
pens at Cambridge the sickening, heart-rending sights, 
and sounds of bellowing calves—the lowing of hungry 
cattle and the bleating of sick and famishing lambs, 
all too plainly tell that we have not outgrown the age 
of barbarism. Last week I saw, in Arlington, a drove 
of pigs, doubtless on their way to East Cambridge to 
be slaughtered. It was a hot day, and they seemed 
so stiff that they could hardly move. The weakest 
dropped upon the road, whilst an inhuman man with 
the lash forced them onward, making their backs and 
sides but a chequered mass of mangled flesh. Think 
of this meat being sold in every market-house in Bos- 
ton! When will such horrors cease ? M. A. 


[Our agents are present at the cattle markets of 
Brighton and Cambridge every week, and endeavor 
by prosecutions and warnings to check these cruelties. 
It is not the work of a single year, but we must and 
shall persevere.—Ep. 


ABATTOIRS. 


To complete the reform in modes of slaughtering 
in the vicinity of Boston in such a way that nobody 
shall suffer and everybody shall gain, there are 
needed one or more “ «battoirs” containing all the 
improvements which European experience can fur- 
nish, or modern science suggest. They need not be 
expensive buildings, although they should occupy a 
large space. They should have comfortable stables 
for protecting and feeding the animals. 

During the past year 53,000 beeves, 342,000 sheep 
and 144,00 hogs were slaughtered within six miles 
of Faneuil Hall. While the population within this 
circle of towns and cities has been every year grow- 
ing more dense, requiring not only increased sup- 
plies of meat, but also, in common justice to all, 
increased precautions for the maintenance of health, 
the mode of slaughtering animals has undergone no 
change. The whole process is carried on in essen- 


tially the same way that it was half a century ago, - 


when the population was not a fifth part of what it 
is to-day, and when the influences affecting the 
health of crowded communities were almost unre- 
cognized, and quite uncared tor.—Report of State 
Board of Health. 


[For Our Dumb Animals.] 
GREENFIELD. 


Mr. Epttor,—There was recently a dog fight in 
Main Street in our village. Quite a large collection 
were gathered to witness the cruel sport, and not a 
man or boy moved to separate the dogs, until Mr. 
Sam’ J. Lyon, one of the agents of your society here, 
directed a constable (Mr. Bryant) to part the animals. 
A man in the crowd threatened to whip Mr. Lyon 
for interfering, but the latter proceeded in the dis- 
charge of his duty and broke up the fight. 

We continue to see calves brought into our market 
in a very humane manner, fixed in nice comfortable 
racks, showing that the prosecution has done much 
good. A. A. 


A FARMER’S OPINION. 


I happened a year since to take up a stray number 
of your paper. I was very much interested in the 
subject advocated by it, and immediately forwarded 
the subscription price for a year, and I now renew it. 
I take and pay for eight different papers, and among 
them neither is a more welcome visitor than yours 
in my family. 

I am a farmer, and always have had more or less 
to do with dumb animals, and my opinion is that 
kindness prevails nine times in ten where brutality 
fails. FLORIDA. 


“ Tue water that flows from a spring does not con- 
geal in winter, and those sentiments which flow from 
the heart cannot be frozen by adversity.” 


{For Our Dumb Animals.] 

KINDNESS VS. CRUELTY. 

An instance of the effect of kindness upon an 
obstinate horse was lately shown, where a man with 
his team attempted to draw a load of stone. The 
horse having become obstinate or discouraged from 
overwork, refused to draw the load, at which hig 
master beat him very cruelly, but to no purpose. A 
friend told the teamster that he should not beat him 
any more, and that he would try the effect of kind- 7 
ness So approaching the poor beast in a gentle 
manner, he commenced smoothing his face, and look- 
ing into his eyes, patting his neck, and using words of 
kindness. After a short time, he said to the horse, 
“ Now try and see what you can do.” The horse im- 
mediately exerted his full strength, and carried off 
the load. Herein is plainly seen how susceptible a 
horse is to a kind and gentle manner. Many a noble 
horse has been ruined by a coarse and brutal driver, 
Overloaded, and overworked, they become discour- 
aged, and then their refusal to draw is called ob- 
stinacy. The relationship of man to dumb creatures 
is but very imperfectly understood ; and a great work 
is yet to be done by the friends of humanity for the 
amelioration of the sufferings of our domestic animals, 

Humanitas. 
New Beprorp, June 11, 1870. 


[For Dumb Animals.’’} 
BABES IN THE WOOD. 

Mr. Eprtor,—I am a deeply interested reader of 
your paper, and am grateful to Divine Providence 
that such a paper exists. But has it as yet given due 
attention to the cause of “ Poor Puss?” Knowi 
how heartily you welcome every plea for every suf 
ferer, I would suggest a plan by which the larger por 
tion of the miseries to Pussy may be prevented. 

Instead of at once mercifully ending the lives of 
those kittens for which no home can be found, people 
often, when some weeks old, carry them to a distance 
from their home and leave them, like the “ Babes in 
the Wood,” to starve in loneliness and terror. Before 
death mercifully comes, they are tortured by cruel 
boys, in ways too shocking to mention. This heart- 
less practice is justified in the minds of those who are 
guilty of it, by the possibility that the little outcasts 
may “find a home ;” and that it “ hurts their feelings 
to order the poor things to be killed.” This species 
of compassion reminds one of the text, “ The tender 
mercies of the wicked are cruel.” A better method 
would be simply to shut them into an air-tight box or 
jar in which is a sponge wet with chlroroform. 

If no more were permitted to live than can be 
taken care of, they would be valued for their useful- 
ness and also loved as pets. 


‘* For evil is wrought by want of thought 


As well as by want of heart.’ N. 


LOOK TO YOUR HORSES’ EYES. 
To the Editor of ‘Our Dumb Animals.” 

One of your readers would ask of those who use, 
or harness horses, if it would not be well to arrange 
the horse’s mane so as to prevent it from hanging over 
his eyes? No one will deny that this must be as un- 
comfortable to the horse as to man. As far as I have 
observed not one horse in twenty but stands in his 
harness with as much hair dangling before his eyes 
as would make human beings “ nervous” at least. 
And possibly, some already nervous, would be nearly 
frantic. One would think the suffering caused to 
the horse by “ blinders ” would be enough for him to 
bear. M. N. 0. 


Satem, Mass.—A drinking fountain has been 
placed at the junction of Bridge and North Streets, 
and the others, some half a dozen in all, will be 
running during the summer, probably. These foun- 
tains are removed in winter, owing to their lia- 
bility to freeze up.— Exchange. 


Another season we trust, they may be allowed to 
remain all winter, and be kept running, as they 
have been in Chelsea and some other cities. 


Humane and thoughtful people never throw 
orange-peel on the sidewalk. Broken legs result. 
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